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bastion of Monte Majo, and then pressing forward impetuously into the hills to overwhelm many more hills and villages.
The Germans were terrified of them. I remember, on a mountain road, coming across a party of about sixty or seventy prisoners guarded by their jet-black Senegalese conquerors, who were, apparently, none too particular about giving them food or water. The Germans were in the last stages of exhaustion—haggard, filthy and unshaven, their hair thickly matted. They were pleading with cracked and broken voices for water, which pitying Italian peasant women were bringing by the bucketful.
A pleasanter memory is of the meals fit for any Paris gourmet which French staff officers laid-on in commandeered farmhouses. Elan, confidence and good-fellowship radiated from the heavy-laden table. What if a pullet should come squawking in and paddle through my soup before a grinning black man had captured it? What if conversation were difficult? Good chianti and laughter flowed together till we were sated. At one such meal, I recall, the General suddenly announced that a German war correspondent had been captured. There was a rush upstairs to see the strange animal sitting, doleful and solitary, in charge of a coloured guard. Then, abruptly, we British and American war correspondents fell silent and awkward. We glanced at each other furtively and could see that we were all thinking: "There, but for the grace of God ..."
But the prisoner seemed glad to see us and eager to talk. I tried my best German on him and gathered that he was an Austrian. Enemy war correspondents were actual members of the armed forces and, I believe, generally held noncommissioned rank. The prisoner seemed envious of our position. Indeed, the British correspondents with the equivalent of captain's rank and expenses paid by their newspapers were privileged beings. When the Americans first appointed war correspondents they were made lieutenants until they asked to be brought into line with their British colleagues.
In the early stages of the offensive we never properly caught up with the French, because we were always underle time."   We might return at, s
